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THE STARTING-POINT OF MARIAN DOCTRINE! 


CorRNELIUS ERNST, O.P. 


mind and heart into the stream of doctrinal development 

which is so noticeable a feature of the Marian movement in 
the Church today. Any attempt to dismiss this movement and the 
doctrinal development within it as a Continental exaggeration 
runs the risk of so emphasizing the Englishness of our Catholicism 
as to compromise its Catholicism. The needs of apologetics in 
England are sometimes urged in favour of a minimalistic approach 
to Marian doctrine. There is one decisive answer to this sugges- 
tion: the only truth which we as Catholics must proclaim is the 
whole truth. Our duty as Catholics is not to minimize Marian 
doctrine but to present it as an integral part of the totality of 
saving truth which it is the Church’s office to preach to the world. 

It is in view of this unsatisfactory situation in England that, so 
it seems clear to me, the central problem to be examined is the 
point of departure of the development of Marian doctrine. What 
I feel is most needed is not a more or less academic study of 
explicit Mariological structures, the technical elaborations of doc- 
trine, but a disclosure of the motive force and impetus of the 
development, so that by renewing our living contact in faith and 
love with our Lady we may be able actively to contribute to the 
development, this active engagement being the essential pre- 
condition of any more objective theological assessment of the 
sense of that development. 

It is true that a similar state of affairs has held and still holds in 
many other fields of Catholic theology, especially in England. 
Put very simply, our task is to learn where to look when we prac- 
tise theology, coe to open the eye of faith, how to make the 

ractice of theology an exercise of faith. I shall simply state here, 
ce the doctrinal implications of the statement for later dis- 
cussion, that if we want to see in faith the Mary who is the source 
and starting-point of Marian doctrine, we must turn to Christ. 
Mary only comes into view for the theologian, and for the 
1 The substance of a paper read to the Conference of Ecclesiastical Studies, Easter 1959. 
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believer, if his gaze is fixed upon Christ. The methodological 
implications of this doctrinal statement are frighteningly compre- 
hensive. The problem or rather the task now is how to turn our 
gaze towards Christ, how to animate our contact in faith with 
Christ. If the doctrinal significance of our Lady can only be de- 
fined in terms of her relationship to our Lord, then methodologic- 
ally we can only explore the procedures by which we re-actualize 
our awareness of her by e eins the procedures by which we 
re-actualize our awareness ofl him. Briefly the main purpose of this 
paper is to achieve some sort of reflexive vabuasdiie of the 
process of re-actualization. I take it that the process of re-actualiza- 
tion, as it is concretely and more or less unreflexively exercised 
in history, is itself the development of doctrine, an anamnesis: the 
theological problem of development is the explicitation, the 
entering into reflexive awareness, of the process of anamnesis. In 
other words, I shall attempt to analyse explicitly the methodologi- 
cal procedures of anamnesis in order to throw light on the process 
of anamnesis. 

I feel bound at this point to introduce some brief philosophical 
preliminaries, since it seems fairly clear to me that uncriticized 
philosophical assumptions have frequently exerted an unfortunate 
influence on the theology of the development of dogma, so much 
so that the ordinary run of scholastic treatises on this topic (it 
would be more prudent to mention no names) have a curious air 
of being not so much inadequate as irrelevant: certainly I find it 
almost impossible to read them. These uncriticized philosophical 
assumptions are of an anthropological kind. Man, it appears, is a 
rational animal, in the sense that he has the intell power of 
rational discourse, a power sharply distinct from the affective 
powers which, no doubt in a somewhat modified form, he has 
in common with irrational animals. Now since the truths of faith 
are in the strictest sense true, they can only be entertained in the 
intellectual power; and since this is essentially the power of 
rational discourse, it follows that any ‘development’ of these 
truths must consist essentially in the syllogistic manipulation of 
propositions. I maintain of course that this is a base and pathetic 
travesty of the philosophical anthropology of St Thomas and 
even of Aristotle; but I trust that this account is not too unfair an 
outline of the assumptions which appear to have dominated the 
theology of development until recently (always excluding Mohler 
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and Newman, of course, whose contributions have only com- 
paratively recently been given any serious attention). 

But nee the account is unfair or not, this scheme is unsatis- 
factory on at least two accounts. Even supposing that man’s 
intellect and his other powers may be distinguished as naively as 
this account suggests, his intellectual activities cannot be confined 
to the syllogistic manipulation of propositions, or*even to this 
manipulation plus the preliminary acquisition (by a process of 
‘abstraction’ conceived of as a sort of photographic reproduction) 
of concepts and propositions. Aristotle himself, followed and 
developed by St Thomas, has a highly sophisticated view of the 
explicitation of the principles of a science from experience: this 
view is to be found not only in the Posterior Analytics but also in 
the methodological passages in a number of the physical works;* 
and here we have at least an alternative model for the transition 
from implicit to explicit within the world of scholastic thought 
which one might have thought would be worth exploring. I shall 
return briefly to this point later. 

But the anthropological scheme sketched above suffers from a 
far more radical defect, in that it ignores the authentically meta- 
physical ‘nature’ of man (‘nature’ being here used analogically). 
Man is not merely an object of metaphysics, a reality among other 
realities which exhibit a metaphysical dimension in virtue of being 
subjected to the special intellectual considerations of the meta- 
physician; he is himself, existentially and in his very being, a 
metaphysicum. His bodily being is a participated mode, an expres- 
sion, of a spiritual being which can be exercised independently of 
the body; and the token of this peculiar metaphysical status (to 
cut matters extremely short) is his capacity for history, for sus- 
taining a creative advance into the novelty of event, to happen 
and to come to be by choice: his being is transcendence. 

Man has a capacity for history: that is to say not merely a 
capacity for reading and writing books about past events, but an 
ontological capacity for enacting the events ve sd significance it 
is the historian’s business to exhibit. The fully human historical 
act (actus humanus) is, prior to any special intervention by God, 
already ‘revelation’ et disclosure; it is the emergence of a radical 


and unrepeatable novelty, specifically distinct from the cyclic 
repetition of the merely organic world. The fully human act is a 
2 Cf. J. M. Le Blond, Logique et Méthode chez Aristote (Paris 1939). 
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‘revelation’ not only because it is the conclusion of a deliberation 
conducted ‘in the head’ of the free. agent, illuminating his own 
being to himself and the requirements of the situation with a new 
light; it is also a revelation because it is normally (though not 
necessarily) translated into bodily visibility. This revelatory trans- 
Jation of interior novelty into manifest exteriority is characteristic- 
ally achieved in the word, which gives intelligible sense to human 
gesture by explicitating it; or conversely, the human gesture in 
the public world is the medium in which the creative decision is 
concretely realized. This is obviously the basis of the inter-sub- 


jectivity in which the larger movements of the ontological process 


of history take shape. Creative communion, revelation to another, 
is enacted and achieved in the human gesture made definitely, 
and deeply, meaningful in the word. 

The point of this brief and rather highly-coloured philosophical 
rhapsody is to insist on the ‘natural’ basis of the divine Revelation, 
the possibility latent in human history (in the ontological sense) 
of becoming saving history, Heilsgeschichte. There are other conse- 
quences or tokens of man’s peculiar metaphysical status which 
also call for consideration here; for instance, his mythopoeic 
faculty, the power to translate into symbolic archetypes his con- 
tinuity with the organic world and the consequent possibility of 
a symbolic hermeneutics of the cosmos; but such considerations 
would take us still further from the main theme of this paper. It 
may, however, be of use briefly to recall certain basic positions of 
St Thomas on faith if we are to see in more detail how human 
history can become so significantly charged as to acquire the 
enacted density of saving history. 

It will be remembered that according to St Thomas (II-II, 1, 1) 
the formalis ratio of faith is veritas prima, upon which we rest or 
rely (innititur) for our assent of faith to that material multiplicity 
of all that is ordered to God, in so far as it is ordered to God or 
we are ordered to God by it; St Thomas gives as examples Christ’s 
humanity or the Church’s sacraments, or what is contained in 
Scripture (ad 1, ad 2). What I wish primarily to point to here is 
that the concrete paradigm of which this account is the analysis 
is faith in the Incarnate Word himself as the culmination of saving 
history. The analysis is not in fact a piece of supernatural meta- 
physics but a piece of Christian theology, presupposing an adher- 
ence to God in Christ before analysing it. The whole article 
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becomes irretrievably obscure unless we bear in mind the objective 
reality in function of which the analysis is performed: the purpose 
of the article is the analysis of the intentionality of Christian faith. 
Certainly, the analysis is such that it permits of generalization in 
the direction of a less than Christian faith or a further definition 
of faith as Catholic, i.e. defined by the Church’s rule of faith; but 
the core of the analysis is faith in Christ. Corresponding to this 
simplicity in complexity of the divine Word in his Incarnation— 
an Incarnation foreshadowed in the Old Testament and re- 
— in the Church—there is the simplicity of the object of 

ith ex parte rei creditae and its expression ex parte credentis in the 
complexity of the human enunciations through which the 
believer attains the reality on which his faith rests (1, 2 corp., and 
ad 2). 

One other point should be noted. In making a systematic use 
of the description of faith given in Heb. xi, 1, St Thomas clearly 
indicates the eschatological character of the object of faith and of 
faith itself. ‘Fides principaliter est de his quae videnda speramus in 

atria’ (1, 6 ad 1); it is the ‘prima inchoatio rerum sperandarum’ 
4, 1 corp.). So the reality, ipsa res, with which we enter into 
contact by the assent of faith, is not simply the past reality of the 
historical manifestation of the Incarnate Word, nor is it the First 
Truth in some purely metaphysical timelessness: it is a plenitude 
which we already possess in anticipation and for whose total 
manifestation we hope. 

Saving history, then, is the — and economic intervention 
of God in the enacted course of human history, an intervention 
which reaches its final culmination in the Incarnation, where God 
personally assumes not only a human nature but also a human 
history. Such a human history, as we have seen, is already 
‘revelatory’, prior even to its assumption by God: it is revelatory 
in virtue of being a growing disclosure of the meaning of concrete 
human existence, and of the manifestation of this personal 
maturity in word and gesture. Consequently a human history 
can serve the eternal purposes of God’s wisdom by revealing 
them in the concrete variety of human experience, personally 
realized and externally expressed: the significance of human experi- 
ence can open out upon the infinite depths of God’s wisdom. 
Christ’s redemptive history, as it is announced to us in the 
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Apostolic preaching and its developments, is revelatory before 
it is announced to us in that preaching. 

This point may be made clearer by a brief consideration of the 
problematic introduced by Rudolf Bultmann, a problematic 
which, so it would seem from a recent article by Fr B. Rigaux, 
0.F.M., on the historicity of Jesus in recent exegesis,® has dominated 
the thoughts of exegetes on this matter for the last twenty years. 
The essential point here is Bultmann’s distinction between 
Historie (we shall say ‘the historical’) and Geschichte (we shall say 
‘the historic’).* The historical is that which can be verified by the 
objective techniques of the historian ; the historic is the significance 
of which the verifiable event is merely the occasion, and which 
can only be appropriated by the subjective, the existential act of 
the interpreter or believer in his own present. Thus Christ’s 
death on this view is at most historical: it is only God’s Word 
for us if we accept it in faith and thus ‘realize’ (in both senses of 
the word) its eschatological import. Thus Christ’s history was 
merely ‘ontic’, possessing a reality like that of natural objects; 
its ‘ontological’, historic meaning has to be personally enacted 
by the believer in order to be at all. This historic meaning is 
what is testified to in the Apostolic kerygma, and expresses the 
creative faith of the primitive community.® 

It is in opposition to such a view that the ontological character 
of enacted ee is being maintained here: historic significance 
is the authentic expression of the historical event, and does not 
become actual for the first time in the creative witness of the 
Apostle. Behind the Scriptural word there stands not a res facta 
merely, but a res gesta, a fully human, fully historic event, already 
revelatory before its human intelligibility is seen as the manifesta- 
tion of the Son of God. 

But does not this insistence on the ontological character of 
Revelation, above all in the Person of Jesus, raise difficulties with 
regard to Scriptural revelation? How are Scripture and the 
—_ of the Church generally related to the Event of Jesus 
Christ? 

A partial answer to this question may be indicated in terms of 
3 Revue Biblique 65 (1958), pp. 481-522. 

4 Cf. L. Malevez, The Christian Message and Myth (London, 1958). 


§ Cullmann’s objection to this view, in regard to the particular problem of Christ’s 
self-consciousness, is very much to the point: ‘Die Urkirche glaubte an Jesu Messianitat 
nur deshalb, weil sie daran glaubte, dass Jesus selbst sich fiir den Messias gehalten hatte” 
(Die Christologie des neuen Testaments, Tubingen, 1957, p. 8). 
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recent investigation into the New Testament notion of Apostle- 
ship.* Here I shall do no more than make use of a brilliant and 
fascinating study by A. M. Denis, 0.P., on the investiture with 
the Apostolic function by ‘apocalypse’.’ The interest of St Paul’s 
claim to Apostleship is that while he clearly lacks what is laid 
down in Acts i, 21-2 as an essential qualification, namely having 
been an eye-witness of the whole of Jesus’s public life from the 
baptism in the Jordan to the Ascension, yet he must possess some 
essential qualification if his claim is to be accepted at all, —- 
this qualification is not sufficient by itself to make him into 

thirteenth Apostle. As Geiselmann has pointed out,® it is not 
sufficient for the Apostolic witness that ie Apostle should have 
been merely an eye-witness of the historical course of the life of 
Jesus: “The decisive element which constitutes someone a witness 
is the fact that he gives witness of God’s revealing word, which 
interprets the events connected with the name of Jesus as saving 
events, Heilsereignisse.’ We may say that St Paul’s claim to 
apostleship is based on what may be called the formal element of 
fe witness, the azroxadvyns of the eschatological reality of Jesus, 
in the light of which the historical life of Jesus, as St Paul learned 
of it by human tradition, could be seen in its evangelical import, 
as evayyédov. We cannot here follow Fr Denis’s analysis of the 
notion of apokalupsis in St Paul: first as a term for the parousia 
itself, then (as in Gal. i, 16) as referring to a private parousia by a 
privileged and personal anticipation, then as a gnostic chari 

and finally as a revelation of the musterion. What particularly 
concerns us here is his extremely attractive hypothesis to account 
for the literary relationships between Gal. i, 16 and the Synoptics, 
especially Matthew. Briefly, the suggestion is that three stages 
may be detected in the development of the theme of investiture 
by apocalypse. There is first of all the ‘hymn of jubilation’ in 
Matt. xi, 25-7 (Luke x, 21-2), “‘Confiteor tibi Pater . . . because 
thou hast revealed these things to little ones’, probably for Matthew 
the Twelve, a revelation within the context of the preaching of 
the Kingdom. Secondly we have Gal. i, 16, where the climax 
of a vocation like that of the Servant of Yahweh and of Jeremias 


6 For a review of this see E. Kredel, ‘Der Apostelbegriff in der neuren Exegese’, ZKT 78 
(1956), pp- 169-73; 257, 305. 

7 ‘L’Investiture de la fonction apostolique par “Apocalypse”. Etude thématique de 
Gal. 1, 16°, RB 64 (1957), Pp. 335-62; 492-$15. 

8 ‘Die Tradition’, Fragen der Theologie Heute (Einsiedeln-Ziirich-Kéln, 1957), pp. 84-5. 
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is the apocalypse of the Son with a view to the evangelization of 
the Gentiles. Thirdly there is the investiture of Peter (Matt. xvi, 
13-20), where, as Fr Denis suggests, the redactor of Matthew has 
expanded an old logion to provide a counterpart to the Pauline 
claims: Peter is the foundation-stone of the whole Church in 
virtue of the revelation to him by the Father of the Son. I leave 
it to the exegetes to decide on Fr Denis’s hypothesis of the stages 
of development of this theme; what may be retained here is the 
theme itself, that the apocalypse of Jesus introduces the subject 
of the revelation himself into the heavenly domain, ra érovpana 
of eschatological realities, and thereby constitutes him a privileged 
witness through whom those who hear his word in turn share in 
those realities by their faith. Apokalupsis is the bridge between the 
revelation-reality of Jesus and the revelation-word of the Apostle. 
This account, brief and inadequate as it is, would need to be 
completed by a suitable theory of inspiration: it seems to me that 
at least the elements of this theology are to be found in Fr Karl 
Rahner’s striking study, ‘Uber dic Schriftinspiration’ Fr Rahner's 
basic thesis is that God wills the Scriptures by the same act of 
formal pre-definition with which he wills the primordial Church 
(Urkirche) : he wills the primordial Church as primordial (we may 
compare the place of Adam as principium of the human race), and 
thus he wills it with the fullness of what it requires in order to be 
the principium of the post-Apostolic Church. He wills a whole 
context of relationships between the members of the primordial 
Church, in which context we find the New Testament (and by 
derivation the Old Testament) literature; his intervention in 
saving history in the Incarnation is not to be separated in his 
predestining purpose from his intervention in calling up witnesses 
to that incarnate divine history and his intervention as author of 
the literary deposit of that witness. God does not write a letter to 
Philemon; but he ‘inspires’ St Paul to write such a letter, St Paul’s 
—— activity being one element in this culmination of saving 


To sum up: the evangelium is the power, dunamis, of God unto 
salvation for everyone who believes (Rom. i, 16). This evangelium 
is expressed in the total intelligibility of that Event of saving 
history which is the foundation of the primordial Church: in the 
revelation-reality of Jesus himself, in the revelation-word of the 


9 ZKT 78 (1956), pp. 137-68, and now published separately in an expanded form. 
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Apostles’ spoken witness, in the revelation-word of the inspired 
Scriptures. It is in this evangelium that we must find Mary. 

As has already been suggested, the process of finding Mary 
consists in an anamnesis; and we must now try to ide this 
concept further.!° Anamnesis, theologically speaking, is a move- 
ment within the saving dimension of the evangelium, the re- 
actualization of the saving Event (as reality and as word) within 
the divine purpose for which that Event is the inauguration of the 
Last Times, the inchoation, in the obscurity of faith and of sign, 
of the reality already consummated in Christ (and in Mary). 
It is, that is to say, the significant re-presentation of an Event which 
as historical is past but which as historic can be made present 
because its historic character is already realized in a celestial 
‘present’ to which our historical present looks forward as some- 
tree to be realized in the future." In this theological sense, then, 
anamnesis is not a two-term but a three-term relationship: it is not 
merely a recalling of an historical past, but a re-actualization in our 
historical present, by the hierarchical ministry and the faithful, of an 
historic past which is open as a virtuality to a future which is 
already actively ‘present’ celestially. The third term of this three- 
term relationship is neither simply future nor simply timeless: 
it is the futura gloria of which we already possess the pledge in the 
sacrament and in the betrothal gift of the Spirit, but it is not future 
for the realities of the glorified humanity of the Kurios (and the 
Queen of Heaven). It will not do either in the theology of the 
sacraments or in the theology of Tradition to confine our atten- 
tion to the relation of our historical present to one of the other two 
terms: the historical past or the celestial present-future. Without 
doing more than touch on the problem in sacramental theology 
of the mystery-presence, the Mysteriengegenwart, it is easy to see 
that the sacramental presence is neither simply that of the historical 
Christ nor of the glorified Christ: we have to see the sacramental 
presence within be intrinsic teleology of the historical gestures 
of Christ with regard to his glory in his celestial present, our 
future. In rather the same way as it was possible in virtue of the 
intrinsic teleology of Christ’s historical life to manifest his glory 
10 The use of ‘anamnesis’ as a concept to cover the commemoration of Tradition as well 

as of Sacrament is due to an important though rather loose study by Nils Dahl, 

‘Anamnesis. Mémoire et commémoration dans le christianisme primitif’, Studia 

Theologica I (1947), pp. 69-95. 

the distinction 


11 Compare in scholastic philosophy between the nunc fluens and the 
nunc stans. 
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in the Transfiguration before the Passion and Resurrection, so it is 
possible in virtue of the intrinsic teleology of the historical life of 
the Church for a human gesture to exhibit by anticipation the 
virtue that it will permanently and manifestly possess at the 
arousia. The point of theological intelligibility here is that the 
matter’ of the sacrament is not just the physical matter but its 
use: the meaningful human gesture, now Saeed with the saving 
power of the evangelium because performed within its dimension.!* 
Thus precisely by being linked with the past by her institutions, 
the Church groans for the manifestation of the sons of God, and 
her groaning takes the form of an anamnesis, a re-actualization of 
the past in the eschatological pause!* between the Ascension and 
the parousia. I shall suggest in a moment that because she now 
belongs wholly to the celestial domain, the tension between 
personal gesture and ritual gesture is wholly overcome in Mary: 
it is not only intermittently and by institution that her corporal 
life is the expression of the saving virtue of Christ in her person. 
As regards the theology of Tradition, the value of the theo- 
logical concept of anamnesis is that it allows for the views of such 
writers as de Lubac, Rahner, Liégé!* who, in the line of Newman, 
speak of a memory of the Church or a consciousness of the Church, 
while meeting the criticism that a growing awareness of the 
revelation-reality which is not anal by the revelation-word 
amounts simply to new revelation. For the anamnesis of Tradition 
is the re-actualization of the revelation-word in and in regard to 
the eschatological presence of the revelation-reality. The revela- 
tion-word of Scripture and the apostolic traditions is the only 
route to a development in our rena of the celestial 
realities present to us by anticipation in faith. And yet it is 
precisely these celestial realities in the understanding of which 
we grow by the anamnesis of the revelation-word. The Event of 
the primordial Church is already an expression of celestial realities, 
the initiation of the eschatological pause: it is an Event big with the 
parousia. The development of doctrine is an anamnesis of a promise 
already fulfilled in principle, in principio. 
12 For all this see the classic work by H. Schillebeeckx, De Sacramentele Heilseconomie 
(Antwerp, 1952); by the same author, De Christusontmoeting als Sacrament van de God- 
sontmoeting (Antwerp, 1958). Dom J. Gaillard provides an excellent account of recent 
work in ‘La Théologie des Mystéres’, RT $7 (1957), pp. $10-$51. 
13 I owe this useful expression to Fr Joseph, Bourke, 0.P. 
14 Cf. Mgr H. F. Davis, ‘Is Newman’s Theory of Development Catholic?’, BLACKFRIARS, 
39 (1958), pp. 310-21. 
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It may be helpful at this point to refer to a concrete example 
of this anamnesis, in the New Testament itself, an example which 
has recently been put before us with great thoroughness and 
perspicacity by Laurentin in his study of Luke [-II.1° What is 

ially relevant for us here is the midrashic technique of these 
pters, for instance the re-animation of the dead metaphor of 
Sophonias (iii, 16) ‘in thy womb’, which probably meant no 
more than the modern English ‘in the heart of’, but is given by 
Luke the weight of the promise fulfilled in Mary. On the mid- 
rashic technique in general Renée Bloch says very appositely 
(perhaps a little too appositely), speaking of its guntiaal: purpose 
of ‘actualizing’ the Scriptures: 
‘This tendency to actualization arises from the manner in 
. which Scripture has always been understood in Israel—and 
later in the Church—as the Word of God. The Word is always 
a living one, addressed personally to the People of God and 
to ee of its members; a Word which manifests divine 
purposes and exigencies, and which calls for a response in no 
way theoretical, an engagement, the fidelity of the People 
and its members to the exigencies manifested by it. Although 
this Word is revealed at a given moment in history, it is 
addressed none the less to men of all times. And so it must 
remain indefinitely open to all the developments of later 
understanding of the message, to all legitimate adaptations to 
all the new situations which arise.’ 
The Christian midrash of the evangelium of God is the anamnesis 
of God’s definitive Word, the purpose of which is summed up 
ontologically in the celestial realitis of Christ and Mary already 
present to us by anticipation. 

We may find some support for the position so far reached in 
terms of the Tridentine decree on the source of Revelation. 
The synod—‘hoc sibi perpetuo ante oculos proponens, ut 
sublatis erroribus puritas ipsa Evangelii in Ecclesia conservetur, 
quod promissum ante per Prophetas in Scripturis sanctis Dominus 
noster Jesus Christus Dei Filius proprio ore promulgavit, deinde 
per suos Apostolos tanquam fontem omnis et salutaris veritatis et 
morum disciplinae omni creaturae praedicari iussit’—receives and 
venerates the books of the Old and New Testaments and the 


15 R. Laurentin, Structure et Théologie de Luc I-II (Paris, 1957). 
16 DBS, V, col. 1266. 
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traditiones conserved in the Church with equal devotion and 
reverence (Denz., 783). What force can be given to Evangelium 
in this decree has already been seen; I wish here only to point out 
that fons is to be taken in a strong sense, since it replaces the 
regula of the decree originally proposed by the minor theologians :1” 
norm has become source.1® The Lord of the primordial Church, 
fulfilling the promises of the Prophets, promulgates an evangelium 
of salvation which he orders the Apostles to preach as the one 
source of all saving truth. 

If what has so far been said is regarded as merely the preamble 
of a paper on Marian doctrine, it must seem intolerably and even 
insufferably long. To my mind, however, it is required by the 
methodological principle laid down at the beginning, to the 
effect that in order to Dasonte the starting-point of the develop- 
ment of Marian doctrine, to ‘see’ Mary in faith, we must reflex- 
ively discuss the process by which we see Christ in faith. A ques- 
tion now suggests itself, the legitimacy of which may be con- 
tested. What in fact do we see? Suppose that all we have so far 
said is an analysis of the formality of the revelation of Mary: is 
there some content which is neither the data of that revelation nor 
the explicit theology which articulates these data in the light of 
the Church’s definitions? Is there, that is to say, some indistinct 
whole with which (with whom) we are in contact by faith, and 
which we can point at rather than analyse, by making use of 
explicit theology and the Church’s definitions? Obviously I wish 
to answer this question in the affirmative: I wish to assert that 
something can be said, with the help of the particularized teaching 
of the Church, to re-actualize the presence of Mary as a person, 
whose personal existence is presented to us in the evangelium as 
possessing saving significance: we can perform an anamnesis of 
Mary the person, and thus reach out towards the starting-point 
of Marian doctrine. The essential point here is that her doctrines 
do not develop away from Mary. but into her: they do not take 
her place but re-actualize our conversatio with her. What is offered 
here is an attempt to delineate the mysterium of Mary, her —_ 


as a saving reality; we shall attempt to speak concretely of what 
17 Ehses V, p. 31. 

18 Cf R. Geiselmann, ‘Das Konzil von Trient iber das Verhiltnis der Heiligen Schrift 
und der nicht geschriebenen Traditionen’, in Die miindliche Uberlieferung, ed. M. 
Schmaus (Munich, 1957), p. 135. Oddly enough, Geiselmann makes no use of this 
point in his study of Tradition cited earlier, and develops a rather complicated theory 
of reciprocal norms, FTH p. 98. 
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has so far been discussed formally. Our assumption, briefly dis- 
cussed earlier in this paper, is that a human person cannot be 
neatly dissected into two layers, the lower of which is the proper 
object of empirical psychology, and the upper, the persona, 
meant to form the exclusive concern of metaphysics: human 
psychology opens upon the mysterious depths of metaphysical 
personality, and human experience is intrinsically metaphysical. 

Mary, then, is a person wholly in the celestial domain (the 
dogma of the Assumption), whose personal destiny on the way 
to that consummation we have learned gradually to understand 
from its first moment (the dogma,of the Immaculate Conception). 
The virtualities of that personal- destiny achieved their highest 
intelligibility for us in her personal consent of faith, wherein she 
put herself by her Fiat unreservedly at the service of the life of her 
Son. 

In putting herself at the service of the human life of her Son, 
Mary in the freedom of faith supplied the physical possibility of 
that life: she entered by faith into the physical constitution of the 
Ursakrament, the primordial sacrament, Jesus Christ. As Schille- 
beeckx puts it, Mary is the chosen one, redeemed by the profound 
fiat of faith exteriorized in her bodily conception of the primordial 
and universal sacrament.’® It was for that personal act of reception 
and conception, that act of human history in which human 
history became indivisibly saving history, that she had been 
once A by her own unique conception. By her freely personal 
act Mary became for nine months the ‘ark of the Lord’,?° per- 
forming in this way the most basic service of life to which every 
mother consents, a continuing human gesture in which the entire 
sacramentality of the Incarnational economy was temporarily 
embodied. 

It is important to insist on the temporary character of this — 
sacramental motherhood. In every maternal destiny there must 
come a time of physical separation at birth, which is only a prelude 
to the essential moral separation when the child now grown up 
to personal adult responsibility turns to his own, and often his 
father’s, business. This fundamentally human situation is found 
with Jesus and Mary, as is clearly seen in Luke (‘Did you not know 
that I must be about my father’s affairs?’—ii, 49) and in John (the 


19 Maria, Moeder van de Verlossing, ed. 3 (Antwerp, 1957), p. 99. 
20 Cf. Laurentin, op. cit., pp. 79-81. 
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marriage feast at Cana), in spite of all the mythologizing efforts 
to obscure the plain statement of the Gospels. A mother’s service 
of the life of her son must develop according to the rhythm of 
separation and, later, re-association. The biological service of life, 
freely consented to before conception, sustained in the womb, 
continued in the years of infancy, must come to an end, a separa- 
tion often involving strains of a psychological and moral kind; 
the mother has to learn to accept the fact that her son has an inde- 
pendent personal destiny, the son has to learn to accept the 
womb upon which his independent personal life was once 
dependent. A vast psychoanalytic literature has grown up round 
the pathological howe of this development. Obviously there is no 
suggestion that pathological forms were present in the relation- 
ship between Jesus and his mother; but there would seem to be no 
harm in supposing that Jesus’s human experience became more 
particularized within this relationship, and it seems perfectly clear 
that the life of Mary’s faith grew in depth and clarity within it. 
A va the lif o ~ son is to some 
extent blind and ying. The li being she has brought 
forth begins to exhibit of life for which is 
not the sufficient, though she has been the necessary, cause. The 
service of life begins to disclose a teleology till then unsuspected: 
the human person who is the term of her service begins to reveal 
himself in word and act. If the separation is not to be total and 
abrupt, the mother’s consent to the service of her son’s life must 
be continually renewed, as the comprehensive integrity of that 
life is more and more variously displayed. She a Me a back- 
ground-figure, and it is the son who occupies the stage; but she 
is not simply part of the audience, for her consent to her son’s 
role is all-embracing. And supposing this destiny has been faith- 
fully and loyally lived through, the re-association, if and when it 
comes, is not simply discontinuous with the life before but is its 
revealing consummation: a service of life which has reached its 
culmination. The maternal origination is the human mould within 
which the son re-acknowledges the mother, an acknowledgment 
analogous to a man’s mature acceptance of his body as his own. 
And it is especially striking if this re-association of destinies is 
shown as Hime in the moment of the culmination of life 
in the body, the personal gesture of death. So in the Gospel 
homily for the Compassion of our Lady, St Augustine compares 
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Cana to the ‘hour’ of the Cross: “Tunc ergo divina facturus, non 
divinitatis sed infirmitatis Matrem velut incognitam repellebat: 
nunc autem humana jam patiens, ex qua factus fuerat homo, 
affectu commendebat humano’.?? 

If all this is more than pious platitude, it is only so because an 
attempt has been made to enter into the understanding of Mary’s 
saving significance by seeing her maternal service of life as a 
personal history. The point which now needs to be made is that 
this personal history, a rhythm of separation and re-association 
within the mould of maternal origination, was a conversatio with 
the primordial sacrament of which Mary was the temporary 
embodiment. Now all the human contemporaries of Jesus entered 
into a conversatio with this primordial sacrament; but that does 
not necessarily mean, for instance, that St Joseph was immacu- 
lately conceived, as I understand is maintained i some Spanish 
authors. The uniquely distinguishing feature of Mary’s conversatio 
is that it was carried on within the mould of maternal origination, 
and in the form of a maternal service of life. That is to say, 
although she was only for a time the physical embodiment of 
the primordial sacrament, her personal relations with Jesus were a 
continuation of this role: they were personal within a physical 
bond, a maternal mould: they shared in the sacramentality of the 
primordial sacrament. It was his human mother whom Jesus re- 
associated with himself on the Cross, and, we may note here, by 
indicating an object for her maternal solicitude: she was now to 
enter into the service of her Son’s resurrection-life as this is 
participated in by his members, it is this shared life which she 
was now to foster, mother of all the living. When we speak of 
Mary’s merit here, we must at least mean the renewed personal 
acceptance of and consent to the living and enlivening purposes of 
her Son, that is to say a personal act within the maternal mould, 
a maternal act to which she was virginally dedicated from the 
first moment of her conception. 

As has already been remarked, it is helpful to attempt to situate 
Mary in the problematic of the opposition between the nal 
and the sacramental. Where do we most exhaustively realize 
our Christian existence in the eschatological pause before the 
parousia? We do not adore the most holy sacrament ‘in aeternum’, 


21 In Joan. tr. 119; PL 35, col. 1950. Cited by F. M. Braun, La Mere des Fidéles, ed. 2. 
(Tournai-Paris, 1954), p. $7- 
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the sacraments are for man, sacrilege is not the most grievous of 
sins—all this because the sacraments are signs, institutional ritual 
gestures. On the other hand, our living union with the Saviour is 
realized with special efficacy in the sacramental act. Is it that few of 
us are capable of the intense Christian life of martyrdom, which 
can have baptismal efficacy? Is it that our ordinary human life in 
the body is rarely capable of achieving sacramental visibility, 
except in the institutionalized ritual gestures of the Church’s 
sacraments? Can any of us love and do what we will? I suggest 
that in Mary the opposition is wholly overcome: that her personal 
life as mother in the body was and is the perfect expression of her 
Christian life. She is not one of the Church’s sacraments; she shares, 
by her personal act, in the sacramentality of the primordial 
sacrament. Wholly in the celestial domain, her maternal service 
of her Son’s glorious life in his members is the perfect expression 
of her own Christian life; as the ‘eschatological ikon of the 
Church’®? she is present to us with the eschatological and sacra- 
mental presence of her Son: she is eternally fixed in the sacra- 
mental gesture of her motherhood. This, x is the mysterium 
of Mary. Surely this throws some light on the vexed question of 
the causality of her mediation, which is no less personal for being 
corporal: it is maternal mediation, the bodily expression of a 
pouee consent to the service of life. Her total personal mother- 

ood, freely corporal, is an expression of God’s saving purpose 
in his Son, and shares its efficacy. This is the mother of power who 
as a heavenly reality is present to us by anticipation in faith, and 
this is the mother who is the starting-point of the development of 
Marian doctrine. 
It seems to me that if this view is at all table, there is no 
articular difficulty about the devia able doctrine 
there is a difficulty about why doctrinal development has not 
been taking place with anything like the same vigour in, say, 
Christology). It is only on the assumption that the point of 
departure must be a set of words, even a set of words having a 

lenary sense, from which development must proceed in a 
ogically demonstrable way, that difficulties—insuperable diffi- 
poe aren The view maintained here is that the point of 
departure is an ontological (not merely ‘ontic’) reality, Mary 


22 R. Laurentin, ‘La Vierge Marie’, Initiation Théologique IV, p. 296. Also published 
separately as Court Traité de la Théologie Mariale. 
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herself in heaven, present to us by faith; but that the content of 
our knowledge of her can only be re-actualized by an anamnesis 
of the sources (fontes) of Revelation, which acquire in this 
anamnesis the plenitude of the spoken word uttered by God in his 
evangelium. The anamnesis te-unites word and reality, past word 
and eschatologically present-future reality, in a given historical 
present: the old Revelation is ever new, we still encounter God 
personally in the word. Thus the word is a source of experience of 
the heavenly realities in faith, an experience which is an illumina- 
tion of our enacted history (in the ontological sense). Faith admits 
of and demands creative advance, seeking understanding of this 
experience, which is the living source of the principles, the norms, 
the regulae, which with different degrees of authority are made 
explicit in the formulations arrived at in the course of the Church’s 
history.?* The logic at work here is primarily a logic of discovery 
in the via inventionis, not a logic of exposition in the via demon- 
strationis, disciplinae. We need not simply abandon human logic 
and appeal to a higher ‘divine’ logic, as Dillenschneider suggests 
in an extremely valuable book;** but we have to abandon the 

retention and the pretence of explicitating revelation exclusively 
= a logic of exposition. Again, the ‘sense of faith’ (sens de la foi, 
Glaubenssinn) ceases to be something mysteriously parallel to 
the activity of reason, and may be seen as the sensitive heart of the 
intellectus fidei. It is interesting to note here that Newman in his 
Oxford University sermon on development, preaching on the 
Feast of the Annunciation, took for his text ‘But Mary kept all 
these things, and pondered them in her heart’ (Luke ii, 14). The 
purpose of this paper has been to suggest that in the Church we 
too can keep pe sal things and ponder them in our hearts, in 
contact with the which we already possess 
in fai 


23 We should distinguish here between the actual process of development, which has 
often taken place spontaneously and uncritically in response not to a written word but 
to an object or a ritual of cult, and the subsequent critical activity of theologians and 
the magisterium, where the written word is explicitly appealed to. We should then 
ee becomes a datum in 
need of re-actualization by later generations. 

24 Clément Dillenschneider, Le Sens de la Foi et le progrés dogmatique du mystére mariale 

(Rome, 1954), pp. 103-4. 
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either between Rilke and the Christian mystics or 

between Rilke and so-called ‘religious’ poets. The 
majority of the latter, if they have not been orthodox Christians, 
have usually employed many of the Christian symbols even 
though they have sometimes wrenched them into odd and 
surprising shapes. Such writers have often expressed their personal 
visions in terms of Christian symbolism and at the same time have 
formulated or re-interpreted those symbols for their own ends. 

Rilke, however, does not fit into this category; indeed, he does 
not fit into any category at all. He stands quite alone. There are 
many reasons for this isolation but one overriding one. It is this: 
Rilke’s poetry was for him a way of life. It was visionary, philo- 
sophical, emotional, sensuous and abstract, all at the same time. 
His poetry was his life, not simply in the sense that he was a 
supremely dedicated artist, but also because it was the only 
medium in which reality, for him, existed. Words did not 
formulate a previously articulated philosophy or vision of life; 
on the contrary, the vision, the ideas, only had existence in the 
medium of words. Desperate and painful as Rilke’s poetic 
struggles often were, he never for a moment doubted the power 
of poetry. In his view, nothing was inexpressible. If reality was 
not to be found in words and images, then reality was at fault, 
not language. 

From this august conception of poetry spring all the contradic- 
tions in Rilke’s life and thought—the struggle for an autonomous 
existence, the narcissism that sometimes overshadowed his most 
apparently objective inquiries, the opposition between subject and 
object, the mutilation of accepted beliefs in order to refashion an 
entirely personal world-picture. These were the problems which 
Rilke made for himself by leaning so heavily upon language, 
not only as a vehicle of truth but also as the only valid approach 
to truth. 

Both on the level of day-to-day living, that world of ‘anger and 
telephones’ as E. M. Forster has called it, and on the level of 


\ T a superficial glance there seems to be little in common 
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— — and philosophy, Rilke’s beliefs are untenable; one 

not live by them and remain sane. Yet, within his poetical 
a indeed, his prose work, they are not only tenable but accept- 
able. This is not to say that what is false in human affairs can be 
true in literature but rather that Rilke’s intensity of vision and his 
power in the manipulation of images has proffered us an aspect of 
truth, an insight into truth, that we could attain in no other way; 
for poetry moves by intuition not by dialectic. 

Rilke was by no means totally turned inwards upon oe 
if he had hem his work wal have only a limited, perha 
only a pathological, interest. Poetry that depends solely upon Fa 
interior searchings and discoveries of the | -t must, of its nature, 
sooner or later, reach a dead-end. But e's sort of subjectivity 
led him beyond introspection and self-analysis; he looked at the 
outer world in ecstasy but felt that he could aly comprehend the 
being and individuality of animate and inanimate things by 
bringing them under the light of his imagination and by trans- 
forming them into shining symbols. 

Mr Holthusen, in his valuable little study of Rilke, has pointed 
out that Rilke, who died in 1927, lived in a society where the 
traditional Christian beliefs were no longer widely accepted and 
where doubt and uncertainty were more prevalent than faith. 
He sees the Duino Elegies as attempts to find ‘bearings’ in such a 
society. Rilke is not the only major twentieth-century poet to 
find himself in this predicament. Eliot, before his conversion to 
the Anglican Church, depicted a world of chaos and openly 

‘These fragments I have shored against my ruin.’ 
In other words, he felt the need at least to attempt to build some 
kind of world, to erect a set of provisional be beliefs Yeats, too, 
while he eschewed all accepted orthodoxy, created by means of 
his verse a philosophy which for him explained the meaning of 
human existence. Rilke’s world-picture, though entirely different 
in content, was in purpose more like Yeats’s than Eliot’s; it was 
created not so much as a gesture against the uncertainty of an 


uneasy universe but rather as i an ordered, autonomous 
world compared with which the ‘real’ world seemed to Rilke 
only a shadow. 


Rilke led a sheltered, withdrawn life. His deep affection for 
his mother was partly responsible for his inability to form equal 
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or reciprocal relationships with other women. His marriage was 
an unhappy one and he preferred a distance (that ‘distance’ which 
Simone Weil regarded as so essential to true friendship) of respect 
and admiration to exist between himself and those whom he 
loved. He formed a number of mother-child, patron-poet 
relationships with various thetic and sensitive aristocratic 
women such as the po ind Princess Marie Von Thurn 
Und Taxis, who helped him so much in his last years. He seems 
to have been one of those men who need to hold ings off, to 
keep at arm’s length, their most valued possessions, as if to draw 
those things nearer would blur their significance or injure their 
purity. At first sight, this attitude ap to be totally opposed to 
Rilke’s passionate need to draw ings into his own mind 
before he could affirm their reality. In fact, his relations with 
women, his fastidious fear of approaching, of getting too involved, 
were an essential part of his apparently subjective attitude towards 
all things. It may well be that he was so afraid of being over- 
whelmed by things and by people, so sensitive to the possibility 
of being swamped and submerged, that he could only know 
things re-imagining them, by bringing them under the 
power of his imagination. His whole world-scheme was, in a 
sense, a denial of the reality of things in themselves when not 
observed by the creative imagination, so that Rilke abstracted 
(though he would never have used such a word) those qualities 
and attributes he needed from objects, ideas and people and then 
re-created them. It is an amazing paradox that a man who loved 
to be possessed in the poetic sense, feared possession on the 
ordinary human level. He was extremely active in the construction 
of his poems yet remarkably passive in his relations with people 
—in so far as observing and standing aside can be regarded as 
passive attitudes. No facile doctrine of ‘compensation’ can, 1 
think, solve this mystery. 

The clue, however, to many of the paradoxes in Rilke is the 
undoubted fact that poetry was to him a religion. Where many 
great Christian poets have regarded their gifts as God-given, as 
things to be wood sighiy and honestly and returned, in humility, 
to God, Rilke’s poetry was itself a religious faith with its own 
creed, dogmas, ais and hierarchies. It made as great and 
exhausting demands on him as the life of prayer and discipline 
makes on the monk. But where the man of prayer trains himself 
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and prepares himself for union with God in the mystical experi- 
ence, Rilke laid hands, as it were, on his own visions, proclaimed 
them in the ecstasies of his poetry and suffered, much as the 
religious man suffers, when the great moments of vision with- 
drew and the darkness returned. 

Some critics have thought that the ‘angels’ which appear in, 
and are indeed the protagonists of, the Duino Elegies, are ‘pseudo- 
nyms’ for God mod it does seem to me that this is the most pro- 
found interpretation of the strange powerful beings whom Rilke 
invokes. In the Second Elegy he writes: 

*, . . the gods 

may press more strongly upon us. But that is the gods’ affair. 

If only we too could discover some pure, contained 

narrow human, own little strip of orchard 

in between river and rock! For our heart transcends us 

just as it did those others. And we can no longer 

after it into figures that soothe it, or ‘ents 
ies, wherein it achieves a grander restraint.’ 
And in the Annunciation poem in The Life of the Virgin Mary, 
he says, 
No, not his entering; but he so inclined, 
the angel, a youth’s face to hers, that it combined 
with the gaze with which she looked up, and the two 
struck together, as though all outside suddenly 
were empty.’ 
This description is remarkably like those descriptions which many 
orthodox Christian mystics have employed to express their sense 
of union with God. And indeed what on the surface appears, in 
Rilke, like an extreme form of narcissism is in fact the expression 
of an intense awareness of God, of a Being who cannot be 
circumscribed by language but who at least can be hinted at in 
try. 
a this matter, Thomas Merton, the Cistercian monk, has, in 
his journal called The Sign of Jonas, made some illuminating 
remarks: 

‘I am abashed by the real solitude of Rilke which I admire, 

knowing however that it is not for me because I am not like 

that. But his is a solitude I understand objectively, perhaps 
not by connaturality at all but it moves me tremendously. 
You see, to begin with, he did not want it or go looking for it. 
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It found him. Tremendous how he finds himself in the solitude 

of Christ (David) in the psalms, all of a sudden, there on p. 53 

of Malte Laurids Brigge. . . . 

Anyway, here is something Rilke himself wrote down .. . 
“For a while yet I can write all this down and express it. But 
there will come a day when my hand will be far from me and 
when I bid it write it will write words I do not mean. The time 
of that other interpretation will dawn when not one word will 
remain upon another and all meaning will dissolve like clouds 
and fall down like rain. Despite my fear I am yet like one 
standing before something great. . . . This time I shall be 
written. I am the impression that will . 

As Merton indicates, Rilke longed to be possessed, in the most 
literal sense. But though he is surely right to point out the 
discipline and austerity of Rilke’s approach to truth, he is wrong, 
I think, in thinking that he did not sometimes try to seize and 
possess it, to bring the vision down and to appropriate it for his 
own ends; there is a very great danger in too closely aligning 
Rilke’s visionary experience with that of the Christian mystic, 
for where the Christian confronts God in the darkness of faith 
and accepted dogma, Rilke tried to create his own faith and his 
own dogmas; what he did share with the true mystic, however, 
was a fundamental and pervasive humility before the ineffable. 
Mr Holthusen has said of him, ‘Rilke, then, appears . . . as the 
patron-saint of the loneliness of modern man; not as an advocate 
of a spurious retreat into other-worldliness, but as the authentic 
opposite of the mass-mind and of the civilization of machines 
and ideologies’. And elsewhere he writes, ‘He hurls his standard 
far into the hostile field of the unexpressed—and apparently 
inexpressible—and safely recaptures it’. 

As I have said, one must not try to strain the similarities between 
Rilke and the orthodox Christian mystics or to twist his per- 
sonality and genius into a shape that will fit neatly and com- 
fortably into any accepted hagiology. He was not like Simone 
Weil in that he accepted the beliefs of —— yet refused to 
become a member of the Christian Church. On the contrary, he 
often denied specific dogmas while still employing Christian 
symbols; Christianity was a set of images which, like everything 
he observed and contemplated, might usefully and fruitfully be 
drawn into his own world-picture. And Rilke’s angels, those 
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potent beings who soar through the Duino Elegies, are secular 
angels not sacred ones. Stephen Spender has written of them, “The 
angels are gigantic figures (borrowed perhaps from E] Greco) in 
which outward reality fuses with inward significance. . . . The 
angel, then, is a projection of the task which began originally 
with Rilke piecing his soul together out of experiences whose 
continuity he entered so passionately into. These experiences 
gradually demanded that he should bring to birth the invisibility 
of their existences with his own. The angel was the transformation 
of the task into a faith that there were forces in the world connect- 
ing the seen with the unseen, and making of the fusion language.’ 
That last sentence is a perfect summing-up of Rilke’s attitude 
towards his insights and his poetry. Spender is right to insist on 
the wee faith and trust not only in the intangible but also in the 
wer of language to embody the apparently inexpressible. 
the activities of the = the Elegies will 
illuminate this passionate faith and also give a precision and 
clarity to what sounds vague when stated baldly in prose. It should 
again be stressed that in these elegies Rilke is not simply abstract- 
ing what he wants from a known world, but iaudly creating a 
world. Without blasphemy, one can say of these poems, ‘In the 
beginning was the Word’. ; 
In the First Elegy he writes, 
‘Each single angel is terrible. 
And so I repress myself, and swallow the call-note 
of depth-dark sobbing. Alas, who is there 
we can make use of? Not angels, not men.” 
The poet feels himself confronted by an impossible task where all 
that has true meaning, namely the angels, is infinitely withdrawn 
from him. He examines the night, the stars, the Hero, and then 
the lovers. He wishes to lose himself in these things but is unable 
to. And so, towards its close, the First Elegy becomes an inquiry 
into the nature of religious experience: 
‘Hearken, my heart as only 
saints have done: till it seemed the gigantic call 
must lift them aloft; yet they went impossibly 
on with their kneeling, in undistracted attention: 
so inherently hearers. Not that you could endure 
the voice of God—far from it. But hark to the suspiration, 
the uninterrupted news that grows out of silence. 
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Nothing could be more sensitive and accurate than this description 
of the mystic’s ‘waiting on God’. But the poet cannot lose himself 
in such an experience, though he recognizes that 

‘one’s gently weaned from terrestrial things as one mildl 

outgrows the breasts of a mother. But we, that have won of 

such mighty secrets, we, for whom sorrow’s so often 

source of blessedest progress, could we exist without them?’ 

The Second Elegy continues this inquiry into the possibility of 
self-annihilation God; but the is the Level 
of the senses and the emotions: 

‘For we, when we feel, evaporate.’ 
And again, using now the image of Attic stelae, Rilke declares, 
‘Oh, think of the hands, 

how they rest without pressure, though power is there in the 

torsos. 

The wisdom of those self-masters was this: hitherto it’s us; 

ours is to touch one another like this; the gods 

may press more strongly upon us. But that is the gods’ affair.’ 
Rilke sees something perpetual and fruitful in a work of art; it is 
autonomous yet not aed off from those who rejoice in it. 
Joy is, indeed, one of the keynotes of the elegies and these poems, 
so subtle, so profound, are a hymn to creation as Rilke sees it, 
as well as a record of the poet’s struggle to achieve union with 
the power that underlies creation. The elegies are then, in some 
sense, a denial of Rilke’s constant assertion of the inwardness of 
reality, and of his insistence that it only has meaning when 
transformed and re-created by the poetic imagination. In the 
Elegies, Rilke’s conception of inwardness appears very like 
Hopkins’s theory of instress and inscape. But the difference 
between Hopkins and Rilke is that, whereas Hopkins formulated 
his theory outside his , Rilke found his in the very act of 
writing. He obeyed Eliot’s requirement that a poet’s theory 
should grow out of his practice, though it is certainly true that 
at times Rilke’s theories were at odds with his practice. 

In the Third Elegy, Rilke considers love, birth and childhood. 
He insists that men love more than the one woman they are 
making love to at a given moment; ‘the innumerable fermenta- 
tion’, ‘the dry river-bed of former mothers’—‘This’, says 
Rilke, ‘got the start of you, maid.’ And, characteristically, in his 
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instructions to the girl about how she should treat her lover, 
he passionately apse 

- give him counter- 


him . 
Distance must be respected even in the most intimate relationship. 
The Fourth Elegy scrutinizes more closely the fertile life of 
trees and of nature, and the sadness and ecstasy of childhood and 
of partings. The angels reappear: 
‘Angel and doll! Then there’s at last a play. 
Then there unites what we continually 
part by our mere existence. 
Over and above us, 
then, there’s the angel playing.’ 
Angels guard the child but even they Cannot bold back det: 
‘death, 
the whole of death,—even before life’s begun, 
to hold it all so gently, and not murmur: 
this is beyond description.’ 
The child contains death fearlessly even before he has begun to 
understand it. 
In the Fifth Elegy, Rilke introduces his clowns and acrobats, 
those creatures who 
. come down on the threadbare 
carpet, thinned by their everlasting 
upspringing, this carpet forlornly 
lost in the cosmos.’ 
Like his angels, Rilke’s acrobats are free beings who possess 


‘the great initial 

of Thereness.’ 
It is the brooding intensity, the surrender and pliancy of these 
clowns that give the poet an image of being at its purest and most 
active. One is reminded of Aquinas’s splendid definition of God as 
‘the act of pure being’. In this elegy Rilke demonstrates his 
supreme power over the use of verbs; he moulds them and 
shapes them as a sculptor sha clay. a: ‘tingling’, 
‘chasing’, ‘veering’,—these, and many others, are employed to 
suggest a sense of controlled but vehement energy. In this elegy, 
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too, Rilke invokes the angels to preserve this sense of strength 
and movement by converting it into the stillness of art: 

‘Angel! oh, take it, pluck it, that small-flowered herb o ing ! 

Shape a vase to preserve it. Set it among those joys not yet 

open to us.’ 

Such a passionate prayer is like that of the mystic who, held in 
the human bonds of desire and excitement, implores the silent 
ecstasy of union with God. This poem is crammed with secular 
symbols—with circus performers, lovers, fruits, urns—but they 
are only a means towards an end, an end which will both disclose 
and explain the unity of all my 4 It moves, too, precipitately, as 
the poet’s imagination leaps from one image to another; he 
permits his mind perfect freedom in the assurance that such 
unselfconsciousness, such lack of contrivance, will lead to a 
complete world-picture, a totally integrated vision of life. If the 
poet asks questions, then they are rhetorical questions containing 
in their very articulation the answers and the solutions: 

‘Angel: suppose there’s a place we know nothing about, and 

there 

on some indescribable carpet, lovers showed all that here 

they’re for ever unable to manage—their daring 

lofty figures of heart-flight. . . .” 

Rilke is here postulating a world beyond the immediate one 
which the senses bear witness to. As I have suggested already, he 
believed in something resembling the Berkeleian view of the 
universe—that nothing existed until the mind had apprehended it. 
Similarly, he felt that he actually created a ptt. ar spiritual 
world by invoking and capturing it in his verse. But the tension 
in these great elegies lies in the implicit yet unacknowledged 
belief that reality exists pic in an area of experience 
that only poetry can penetrate. 

The Sixth Elegy presents a brief, concentrated merging of 
Rilke’s prevailing symbols—the fig-tree, the Hero, the child, the 
mother. As the elegies proceed, the excitement becomes more 
nervous, the mind more darting. It is almost as if his words and 
images moved so fast that Rilke could scarcely capture them. 
The tumultuous words slow down, however, at the end of this 
elegy and Rilke comments again upon one of his — pre- 
em dissatisfaction with the transitoriness of sensual 

gs: 


: 
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‘For whenever the Hero stormed through the halts of love, 

Each heart beating for him could only lift him beyond it: 

turning away, he'd stand at the end of the smiles, another.’ 
It is this ‘beyond’ that haunts Rilke, this vague awareness of a life 
and a power beneath and above the momentary delights of the 
senses. His poetry is, in a sense, a poetry of repudiation, of merely 
provisionary pleasures. Every poem is an act of megeoneg: « not to 
destroy but, as Saint-Exupéry has put it, ‘to pare down to 
perfection’. Rilke has expressed more vividly and fully than any 
other modern writer the strange admixture of power and 
frustration which is perhaps the very source of poetry. He describes 
that desire for more senses, more thoughts, more time, which every 
poet feels when experience seems to be galloping ahead of his 
ability to communicate it. Rilke is unique in that he captures in his 
verse this acute awareness of things moving out of his reach. It is 
almost as if he were trying to tame his talent while still delighting 
in its uncontrollability. 

The Seventh Elegy is gentler, more meditative than the Sixth; 
it is like the slow movement in a symphony. The metaphors 
follow one another relentlessly but not so rapidly as in the 
preceding poem. Stars are introduced as something timeless which 
can only be apprehended in death. And childhood, with its lack 
of a sense of time, is praised and affirmed: 

“You children, I'd say, a single 

thing comprehended here’s as good as a thousand.’ 
Towards the end of this poem, Rilke expresses quite unambigu- 
ously his deeply felt philosophy of life: 

*, .. the most visible joy 

can only reveal itself to us when we've transformed it, within. 

Nowhere, beloved, can world exist but within.’ 

And, like the mystic struggling to contain his vision, the poet 
cries, 

‘Angel, gaze for it’s we— 

O mightiness, tell them that we were capable of it—my breath’s 

too short for this celebration. 

Chartres was great—and music 
towered still higher and passed beyond us. Why, even 
a girl in love, alone, at her window at night... 


did she not reach to your knee?—Don’t think that I’m wooing! 
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el, even if I were, you’d never come! For my call 

is always full of outgoing; against such a powerful 

current you cannot advance. 

But Rilke, unlike the mystic, feels that his own ‘outgoing’ is part 
of the visionary experience, so that even the angel appears 
temporarily to be vanquished. 

The Eighth Elegy is entirely metaphysical in character. It asks the 
kind of questions that are usually asked in prose by philosophers. 
Rilke sees man trapped both by circumstance et by his very 
ability to know his own limitations. The child and the animal are, 
on the other hand, free: 

its y it 
and God in co and when it moves, it moves 
into eternity, like running springs.’ 
But we, says Rilke, as men, never have ‘pure space before us’. The 
visible world blocks our view and also acts as a mirror: 
*, We perceive there 
only a mirroring of the free and open 
dimmed by our breath.’ 
The animal is ‘unintrospective’ and, being free, ‘sees Everything 
. . . for ever healed’. cr yet, Rilke continues, even the beast 
carries ‘the weight and care of a great sadness’ like ‘a kind of 
memory’. He goes on to praise the unborn creature, the being 
who, still in the womb, ‘can still leap within’. He compares the 
half-assurance of a bird with 
*, . . those Etruscan souls, escaped 
from a dead man enclosed within a space 
on which his resting figure forms a lid.’ 
The elegy ends with a lovely and eloquent lament for man who, 
delivered from the womb, grows every day more aware of all 
things passing, himself included: 
‘we live our lives for ever taking leave.’ 

The movement of the Elegies is immensely varied and supple; 
Rilke has created a vehicle which, even in the heavy syllables of 
German, is pliant enough for the highest flights of eloquence yet 
equally capable of carrying the gnomic line or the philoso hical 
reflection. Its cadences move now to violence, now to gentleness. 
It leaps adeptly from one image to another, from one idea to 
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another. There is no other modern which gives so strong 
a sense of the poet both being carried away by his verse yet also of 
never quite losing his hold on it. It is easier to find a counterpart 
for the Elegies in music than in any other kind of verse. Like 
symphonic music, they repeat, improvise, return to the same 
themes, elaborate them and then, with an amazing simplicity, 
move into a single, bare, unfaltering phrase. Rilke has the elegance 
of a Mozart but also the sense of struggle of a Beethoven. 

The Ninth Elegy is a painful, heart-rending consideration of 
time, of the fleeting moment. But the note sounded is a much 
deeper, more reverberating one than that of mere nostalgia. 
Rilke says, 

‘Us the most fleeting of all. Just once 

everything, only for once. Once and no more. And we, too, 

once. And never again. But this 

having been once, though only once, 

having been once on earth—can it ever be cancelled?’ 

In other words, every moment, simply because it has once existed, 
can never finally disappear or be valueless. And yet, Rilke con- 
tinues, 

‘we keep pressing on and trying to perform it, 

trying to contain it within our simple hands, 

in the more and more crowded gaze, in the speechless heart. 

Trying to become it.’ 

However, he soon discards this impotent desire for possession and 
acknowledges that time cannot be detained in this way. Only two 
things can halt time and perpetuate it—suffering (‘the hardness of 
life’, ‘the long experience of love’—the pain and surrender of the 
saint, in fact) and the act of naming things. It is surprising that 
Rilke was not more interested in the Christian sacrament of 
baptism, that sacrament which both confers a character and gives 
a name, for he writes, 

‘For the wanderer does not bring from mountain to valley 

a handful of earth, of for all untellable earth, but only 

a word he has won, pure, the yellow and blue 

gentian. Are we, perhaps here for saying: House, 

Bridge, Fountain, Gate, Jug, Fruit-tree, Window,— 

possibly: Pillar, Tower? . . . but for saying, remember, 

oh, for such saying as never the things themselves 

hoped so intensely to be.’ 
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The finding and giving of names does much more than endow the 
namer with power over the things he has named: it also gives 
meaning and life to the things themselves. Similarly, in one of the 
Sonnets to Orpheus which is about the mythical unicorn, Rilke 
says that men 

. . fed it, 

ut only with the possibili 

They imagined it and therefore it sprang to life. But the treatment 
of being and existence is more subtle in the Elegies, for in them 
Rilke considers the whole universe, not simply the myths that 
man has conjured up to explain it. 

The Ninth Elegy is about eternity as well as time. ‘Here’, 
declares the poet, ‘is the time for the Tellable’ even though ‘things 
we can live with are falling away’. The Angel represents timeless- 
ness and lives outside the dimension of here and now; yet man 
can do something which the Angel, of his very nature, is unable 
to do—he can speak of things, of fleeting particulars, of objects 
that begin to crumble even while they are being observed. The 
Angel, on the other hand, lives in eternity, in a cosmos where 
man is ‘only a novice’. And so Rilke exhorts man to do what 
only he can do: 

*, .. So show him 
some simple thing, refashioned by age after age 
till it lives in our hands and eyes as a part of ourselves. 


Show him how happy a thing can be, how guileless and ours.’ 
And he goes on to praise all those things which ‘live on departure’ 
wx which are rescued ‘through something in us, the most fleeting 
of all’. 

Rilke ends this elegy with a vision of Earth transformed, 
through us, into something invisible; he explains to the Earth that 
‘Beyond all names I am yours, and have been for ages’, while 
Death, ‘that friendly Death’, is Earth’s ‘holiest inspiration’. Death 
is inspired and holy because by means of it man is at last wholly 
lost and contained both in the dust from which he came and in 
that world of the Untellable from which the Angel is the only 
messenger. Precisely what Rilke believed about immortality is 
hard to judge from the Elegies; it does seem fairly certain, how- 
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ever, that he expected a life after death and that such a life would 

e Tenth E ins by ibing t’s emergence 
from the ‘terrifying vision’. After the rapture aaa the recording 
of it and Rilke wishes to ‘burst into jubilant praise to assenti 
Angels’. But, unlike the mystic who is too caught up in God's 
purposes to care whether or not the sign of his vision is written 


upon him, Rilke hopes that the ‘new-found oe will | 


appear on his ‘streaming face’. Yet he shares with the religious 
visionary the knowledge of pain and of the ‘Nights of ‘lion’ 
and embraces them gladly. The poet descends, like a man who 
has spent nights of prayer alone on a mountain-top, and he returns 
to earth cleansed, accepting and wiser. He has learnt the uses of 
suffering and explains, 

*... We wasters of sorrows! 

How we stare away into sad endurance beyond them, 

trying to foresee their end! Whereas they are nothing else 

than our winter foliage, our sombre evergreen, one 

of the seasons of our interior year.’ 
These lines are a kind of exorcism of the earlier cry of grief, 

‘we live our lives for ever taking leave.’ 
The poet knows that he must now wander in the city of men, in 
‘the streets of the City of Pain’. He views the city with a sagacious 
disenchantment, reflecting “how an Angel would trample it down 
without trace’. But there is the fairground also, the transitory 
home of clown, juggler and acrobat, a beings who do not try 
to stay the passage of time but whose whole lives conform to 
restlessness, rootlessness and wandering; and, by recognizing and 
accepting the tyranny of time, they are liberated from its relent- 
lessness. Beyond the almost tragic frivolity of the clowns are the 
lovers and the children. The lover loves ‘gravely’ while the girl 
is perhaps ‘just a lament’. Such gentle distress can only be com- 
withanied y ‘the youthfully dead’, by those, in fact, who are too 
young either to be tarnished or disillusioned. The poet now enters 
a world of ‘Lamentations’, a world which might be cold and 
abstract had not Rilke something of Dante’s power to make con- 
crete the most tenuous thoughts and moods. The next lines of this 
elegy depict a world of fully realized and completely concrete 


ideas and perceptions. Here there are ‘tall tear trees’, ‘fields of 
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flowering sadness’ and ‘pasturing herds of grief’. “And” says the 


at times 
a startled bird, flying straight through their field of vision 
scrawls the far-stretching screed of its lonely cry.’ 
Almost, this might be a Purgatorio, a place of waiting and 
suffering. 

The Tenth Elegy contains the most masterly handling of abstract 
ideas; Rilke has reached, delicately and surely, that state where 
reason has not been rejected but surpassed, where imagination 
creates an autonomous world, not simply an analogical one or a 
counterpart for what we call the ‘real’ world. He gathers together 
all the themes, creatures and objects which have been pe aera 
in the earlier elegies but now sees them transformed into astron- 
omy, as stars peerless and distant: 


‘There 
look: the Rider, the Staff, and that fuller constellation 
they call Fruitgarland. Then, further towards the pole: 
Cradle, Way, The Burning Book, Doll, Window. 
But up in Z southern sky, pure as within the 
of a consecrated hand, the clearly-resplendent M, 
standing for Mothers. .. .” 


This last startling image which compares the moon with the Host 
held by the priest during Mass is linked with Rilke’s conception 
of the role and eng the Mother: there may also perhaps even 
be a half-conscious allusion to the mother of Christ. The part 
played by the Mother here also reminds us of Julian of Norwich’s 
daring declaration of the Motherhood of God; in Revelations of 
a~ Love she says ‘the deep Wisdom of the Trinity is our 
Mother’. 


The glory of this earthly vision does not, however, distract the 
poet from his recognition of the necessity and ennobling power of 
pain. “The elder Lament’ brings him to ‘the source of Joy’ and 
she explains to him ‘with awe’ that joy ‘among men it’s a carrying 
stream’. From this point he must travel alone to ‘the mountains 
of Primal Pain’ and never submit to the temptation to turn back. 
The elegy concludes on one of those notes of utter calm and 
simplicity which are just as unique a part of Rilke’s greatness as 
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his tempestuous and crowded visions. The lines are like a hand 
pointing not to reprove but to guide: 
“And we, who have always rs 
of happiness climbing, would fe 
the emotion that almost startles 
when happiness falls.’ 
This is very like an admission, however tentative, that there is a 
greater experience to come which only death can reveal. And 
these lines have also something of the entirely human and finite 
sense of peace which Milton described thus, at the end of Paradise 
Lost: 
‘They, hand in hand, with wandering steps and slow 
Through Eden took their solitary way.’ 

From this examination of Rilke’s greatest work, we can see 
that it would be a grave error of judgment to align him too closely 
or too eagerly with the great orthodox Christian mystics; on the 
other hand, there is so much in a , thought and expression 
in the Duino Elegies that sounds like echoes of Christian mystical 
experience, that one can, I think, justly claim not only that Rilke 
knew personally both the darkness and the ecstasy of the search 
for an sande to God (even though he often expressed it in 
very different terms), but also that such experience and the trans- 
cribing of it released him from his own intense subjectivity. The 
great flights of eloquence in the elegies are journeys from the self 
things which Rilke said in his letters and his prose works. It was 
honesty, not self-deception, that led him to distrust everything 
that he could not experience and affirm in his own mind. His 

released him from the bonds this honesty imposed upon 
fin de that he often wrote more profoundly than his conscious, 
rational mind knew. This is, indeed, one of the paradoxes of the 
poetic faculty; poets often do not know what they really think 
until they see what they write. Like the mystics, they are channels 
for truths and perceptions that are received rather than sought 
out. 

Critics have sometimes rebuked Rilke for the way in which he 
altered, or appropriated, the parables and events of the New 
Testament, and they have cited his Prodigal Son and Life of Mary 
as cases in point. But it is a shallow judgment to suppose that 
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because he interpreted these things in his own way, he was 
therefore either profoundly at odds with Christianity or else took 
up a frivolous attitude towards it. He distrusted dogma, certainly, 
and yet most of his life’s work was an attempt to erect a system of 
ideas which would both explain the universe and also make it 
tolerable. Where the Christian mystic lives by the ordinary rules 
of the Christian life and waits wecng a God for the great 

e 


moment of union and illumination, built up a series of 


provisional, pragmatic, beliefs as he went along. important 
thing is that he was not afraid to abandon these beliefs when his 
poetic vision revealed to him a different world, perhaps a more 
painful one, certainly one more sublime. 
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THE LITURGICAL PARISH 
The Experiment at Saint Séverin 


S. G. A. Lurr 


HE gables of Saint-Séverin stand sentinel beside the Rue St 

Jacques as that historic artery of ancient France gains the Seine 

and the Ile de la Cité. Pilgrims by as they left for Cam- 
postella; the broad boulevard and the twisting streets of the old 
quartier are still the home of cosmopolitan youth flocking to the schools 
of Paris. Here in fact is a special welcome for them, for besides its 
native parish Saint-Séverin is charged especially with a mission to the 
university world of displaced yeu struggling to keep body and soul 
together in a world of motion. A church with a history 
adapts itself more easily to broad and generous demands. And from the 
days of Séverin, a sixth-century south bank solitary, this church has a 
long history. Fulk preached the Fourth Crusade there; Dante prayed 
there in the thirteen hundreds; and if subsequently its fame declined 
somewhat, at least Huysmans at the end of the nineteenth century 
found the church ravishing and its Masses exquisite. 

In 1947 something of a renaissance befell when Cardinal Suhard 
appointed the Abbé Connan to the parish of Saint-Séverin with a 
special mandate to revive and transform it into a church and com- 
munity capable of ‘welcoming’ the students of the Latin Quarter. 
About the same time the Cardinal entrusted L’Hay-les-Roses to a 
Benedictine to establish a community capable of welcoming converts 
from the Mission de Paris. In each case the parish was to be given a 
chance to prove itself as a competent missionary instrument in the 
modern world. Here at Saint-Séverin, surprisingly enough, was to be a 
university chaplaincy within a parish, with the express aim of evange- 
lizing youth from and within that authentic Christian unit. At both 
L’Hay and Saint-Séverin the development which has taken place has 
outstripped expectation. But as the specific task at Saint-Séverin 
differs, so does its missionary role, its methods, and its achievement. 

In contrast to the relatively compact community of L’Hay, that of 
Saint-Séverin is widely dispersed. The student body constitutes a 
distinct element, a scattered quartier. They bring different needs, 
intellectual capacities, and possibly a deeper aptitude for liturgical 
participation. When they cease to be parishioners they carry away ideas 
of parochial realizations to the provinces and beyond the frontiers of 
France. Saint-Séverin is, further, a central parish. The function of 
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central parishes is becoming a special branch of religious sociological 
study. Modern conditions—dormitory residence, etc.—sometimes 
result in individuals being far more effectively attached to a city 
church than to their home parish. They are still bound to the latter by 
certain canonical obligations; up to a point their city parish ‘of election’ 
is a matter of grace and favour, - if this election becomes stable, then, 
it is alleged, a certain status and accompanying obligations are con- 
tracted. We can also add a still wider ‘parish of interest and influence’ 
stimulated by the printed matter emanating from Saint-Séverin. All 
this gives the mission of Saint-Séverin a special character which merits 
attention. But however remarkable the extent of the mission, it is its 
content which qualifies the parish as a ‘liturgical community’ par 
excellence. 

This liturgical mission finds its foremost realization in the parish 
High Mass. Contrary to what takes place in the experimental parishes 
of the banlieue, it is solemn rubrically, as well as ideally. This is import- 
ant, since at L’Hay and Colombes it seems to be agreed that the con- 
ventional High Mass is a the capacity of the parish. The young 
folk of Saint-Séverin on the contrary seem quite sleial to exchange 
their current fashions for white albs and take part in a function which 
would do credit to the highest of high churches. Without a shadow of 
doubt, at ceremonial Saint-Séverin excels. But it is far from being 
ceremony for its own sake; it is neither frilly nor archaic; it is not a 
ritual behind screens. In asserting the place for traditional ceremonies, 
sometimes in re-interpreting them; in adapting to the fulness of 
liturgical solemnity modes and actions dismissed in parishes where 
attention to dechristianized population has become a guiding principle, 
Saint-Séverin is compensating for this tendency to judge the traditional 
unprofitable and outmoded. But it has not always been easy to make | 
our inherited treasure of liturgical signs simple, true and meaningful, to 
redistribute emphasis and readjust maladroit interpretations. The 
Catholic Church has always held that it is the Pontifical Mass which 
typifies the plenitude of Christian liturgy. Solemn Mass is based on 
Pontifical Mass; sung Masses and said Masses lose some of their 
meaning where reference to the original is overlooked or becomes 
impossible through disuse. The Directory for the Pastorate of the 
Mass issued by a French Bishops in 1957 drew attention to these 
points, emphasizing the significance of this solemnity of Christian 
worship and insisting that it should be maintained or restored. 

Allied to this principle of solemnity is thet of unity. One church, one 
community, one priest, one altar, one Mass was a primitive ideal, 
retaining to some extent a force of law in Eastern rites. It has long since 
ceased to be practical except in small communities. The integrity of 
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the parochial community was safeguarded until relatively modern 
times by confining the valid fulfilment of the Sunday obligation to the 
parish church. On the other hand, the extent to which not only the 
unity and solemnity but even the integrity of our principal common 
act of worship can be corrupted is illustrated by Catholic regions where 
preaching and the ministry of sacraments, not to mention public 
devotions, are carried on regardless while a succession of extremel 
private Masses is said at the altar—or altars. A traditional English 
parish with some liturgical tradition may retain a High Mass, but it is 
almost certainly the least attended. When people profess a dislike of 
High Mass (children often do!) they do not imply a theological dis- 
taste, but boredom with trappings, the feeling that something goes on 
at which they are mere spectators—potential nuisances if they have 
children or a cold. Ritual is a saeudileniaes of comings and goi 
only patent of explanations which prove it far beyond the pote 

p of the common man. Some who do appreciate a High Mass often 
like it simply because they have a flair for ceremonies of any sort. Such 
High Masses menace the principles which justify them, they contradict 
themselves. If, however, it was true that participation of the laity at 
High Mass was in too many cases virtually dead, it was at least there in 
principle, whereas at Low Mass, according to the current acceptance of 
rubrics, it was impossible. As nearly everyone preferred to go to Low 
Mass liturgy tobe the prayer andactof the people ll an 
real and proper sense. Participation existed in the will, often at the 
lowest acceptable terms; it was not visible, as the worship of the visible _ 
Church should be. Hence in many parishes on France it has been made 
a fundamental principle that all Masses. should involve participation. 
Ceremonies which by definition are intended to prepare the way for 
the full action of Solemn Mass characterize every Mass. The unity of 
’ worship has not been lost sight of, but re-presented for each body of 
parishioners filling the church for six or seven Sunday celebrations. But 
as in education or Communism, what is made available for all tends 
to be fully accessible to few. It fell to the mission of Saint-Séverin to 
realize a parochial High Mass with all the rights of participation; with 
actions made visible, expressive, meaningful; with vernacular moni- 
tions and readings transforming the ‘Feast of the Word’ into a reality; 
and, since the reduction of the Eucharistic fast, with a parish Com- 
munion which restores it to its just place as ‘the culminating point of 
the parochial liturgy’. — 

e high altar at Saint-Séverin is designed as a simple free-standing 
table. The gothic arches of the apse were half-heartedly dressed in 
classical facings in the seventeenth century. A double ambulatory 
peculiar to Paris enhances the impression of space, but the vistas of 
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chapel and arch, the impedimenta of antiquity, hold on to the warmth 
and familiarity of the traditional. A crucifix, of processional type, 
stands on the predella before the altar, which is, of course, arranged 
for celebration facing the people. Apart from altar cloths, nothing 
disturbs its simplicity except a missal, permanently open at the centre. 
The Blessed Sacrament is reserved on a fully vested altar in an apsidal 
chapel which unfortunately does not lie in the axis of the church. Before 
the central arch of the apse, raised on an estrade, is a chair for the 
celebrant. Years ago, earlier in the missionary history of Saint-Séverin, 
I saw the ‘altar facing the people’ standing at the chancel entrance, 
while the baroque high altar presided with an air of resignation over 
an empty choir, and I recall thinking this devision of primacy absurd. 
An intermediate arrangement, after the altar was placed in the present 

sition, was a dossal behind the celebrant, intended, no doubt, to 
Secilines attention. The present solution is a success, unless there is 


room to object that the sedile for the celebrant occupies the traditonal 


place for the bishop’s cathedra. , 

During the procession of priest and ministers in albs along the full 
langgh al the nave—a true procession, not a hasty entry—a processio 
chant of antiphon and is shared by choir and people. This fulfils 
the function of the Introit, but as it is in French the rubric is satisfied by 
singing the Latin text in plainchant at its conclusion. In all that follows 
it may be assumed that this obligation to render the Latin Proper is 
borne by a Schola, while text and music for the vernacular chants are 
distributed to everyone. 

The singing of the Kyrie is interesting for the restoration of this 
ptayer as a true intercession for the Church. In oriental liturgies there 
are still long intercessions punctuated by Kyrie Eleison. A similar 
litany is prominent in the Latin Good Friday ceremonies. The reduction 
to our present three triple invocations is a denudation, even if St 
Gregory the Great be its ancient and respectable author. To restore the 
meaning of this prayer so that it once more emphasizes the unity and 
charity of the entire Church, the sub-deacon at Saint-Séverin briefly 
announces certain general intentions before each of the invocations, 
which are then taken up by celebrant, choir, and people, in turn. 
Gloria, Creed, Sanctus and Agnus Dei are sung in Latin to Gregorian 
chant; so are the responses, and it seems to me that the congregation 
are quite as content to sing in Latin as in French. 

The offertory procession is a major feature of the ceremonies at 
Saint-Séverin. It = of course, been general to liturgical movements, 
but there it finds less Here ina 
specially ) orm. Baskets containing offerings in kind, money 
taken at the caiosion, the ciborium with hosts and the cruets, are 
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borne processionally along the nave to the sanctuary to be incensed, 
and the latter set anh fie the sacrifice. This triple division is related to 
the prayer of the Canon where the Father is asked to make acceptable 
po ‘haec dona, haec munera, haec sancta’. The procession take place 
during the Creed, a vernacular chant and antiphon being sung during 
the incensing which follows. Here also jntentions are read by three 
laymen from the ‘Community Book’, which has been open all the 
week on a lectern in the nave, for anyone—parishioner or passing 
visitor—to write down the personal needs he wishes to unite to the 
liturgical intercession of the community. Neither commentary nor 
monitions of any sort take place during the Canon, recited in a voice 
that can be heard, but notably lower + te that used for the rubrically 
audible parts. A large congregation necessitates a number of priests 
distributing Communion at various approaches to the sanctuary to the 
faithful, who receive standing. This diminishes to some extent the 
dignity of the Communion procession which is so impressive at 
smaller churches. While this takes place a chant is sung. The Confiteor 
before Communion and the last Gospel are recited silently. 

Apart from High Mass, all other congregational Masses celebrated 
at Saint-Séverin have an assistant priest filling what is expressl 
described as a “diaconal’ role between the celebrant and the faithfi 
This qualification will be more expressly appreciated by readers familiar 
with oriental rites, where the deacon’s business is far more obviously 
to act as a go-between. 

The clergy of Saint-Séverin have more than once been accused of 
liturgical innovations. Their condensed reply is worth studying. They 
pa ae a that they were charged with a special mission, the adaptation 
of a parish, and began where initiative was obvious, with the liturgy. 
They declare themselves to have a twofold loyalty—to ecclesiastical 
tradition, and then to people as they truly are. Concerning innovations 
they make the following points: (a) they are matters of detail where 
tules are susceptible of more than one interpretation; (b) they are 
relatively very few; (c) some have been officially sanctioned by their 
subsequent adoption in official reforms, such as the new Paschal Vigil; 
(d) they can be justified by the law of custom; (e) that all have been 
done in virtue of a formal mission, by way of experiment, and subject 
to authority. 

Since it is above all by this liturgical renewal that Saint-Séverin has 
attracted its extended clientéle, this may be a useful place to present 
statistics of the increase in attendance over the ten odd years since its 
inception. Granted that the Cardinal’s mission was specifically to 
welcome the student world, it was after all a parish that was to make 
the welcome, and that parish a community by no means identical in 
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quality with its guests. The parish, between Sorbonne and Seine, a 
world of little streets, back streets, small shops, of the broad Boul’ 
Mich’, of apartments with the classic sixidmes algun. of loudspeak- 
ing wells where anyone can tune in to his neighbours’ vices and 
sorrow, is 47 per cent working class. The population is approximatel 
15,000, but of these an odd thousand can be accepted as neither Fren 
nor Christian. In 1948, there were 2,200 at Mass, and 7,000 in 1957. 
In 1946 there were thirty at High Mass, in 1953, 1,300 (60 per cent not 
of the parish). Behind this in itself remarkable increase lies the speciality 
of Saint-Séverin—the ‘parish of election’. An estimated total of 12,000- 
odd Catholics seek a spiritual life at Saint-Séverin either by frequent 
attendance from neighbouring arrondissements or even outer aiuke, or 
by occasional but regular visits, or work-day assistance at Mass. The 
difference between these two groups of figures is remarkable and 
obviously raises many problems. 

What pastoral success has there been among the impregnable 
proletariat? As far as numbers show, at least, nothing outstanding. In 
1954 it was estimated that 4 per cent practise, the mean for Paris bei 
2 per cent. The local percentage of ‘workers’ is 44.7, but this is regar 
as a rather liberal estimate. In spite of explanations and remonstrances 
it is hard to escape the conclusion that a preponderance of university 
intellectuals and better-class ‘parishioners of election’ freeze out, or at 
any rate inhibit to some degree, the mission to the dechristianized 
sections of the ier. 

A Parochial Congress of 1957/58 involving the distribution of an 
extremely detailed questionnaire facilitates some analysis of the 
‘parish of election’ at Saint-Séverin, and reveals something of its 
mentality. It is easy, in the first place, to disprove the charge that 
nearly all are old maids or liturgical faddists. About half are single, about 
half aged over thirty-four. Estimating from the limited response to 
the enquiry, about a third are engaged in Catholic Action. This may be 
an unduly favourable picture, since it is precisely the more active 
Catholic who would have bothered to fill in the questionnaire. 

Most interesting are their reasons for attachment to Saint-Séverin 
with appropriate reflections on the ministry of their own pastors. 
Many appreciate the ‘live’ community. Nearly 90 per cent, given an 
opportunity to be more specific, acknowledge a need for community 
prayer, which they sought in the liturgy—and found at Saint-Séverin. 
In particular they appreciate the opportunity for a full share in the 
liturgical solemnity already in part described. The age-group specially 
sensitive to this attraction of common worship is at the younger 
middle-aged (twenty-five to forty). Atmosphere, an omnibus expression 
for factors ranging from the simply aesthetic to recollection, spiritual 
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e€ ext ection of the liturgy is an appeal mentioned mainly 
by younger people (under thirty-five). Some express more particular 
reasons; the instruction given, the offering in kind (obviously regarded 
as an act of personal participation), etc. We hear also of negative 
motives, such as dissatisfaction with worship at the home parish, a 
dissatisfaction ranging from sheer boredom to danger of losing the 
faith. The salient feature is the constant reference to worship. ‘Parish- 
ioners of election’—by co , We suppose—even include a quota of 
non-Catholics, Protestants a Reactions to the liturgical 
initiative at Saint-Séverin by territorial parishioners follow similar 
lines but at a slightly lower percentage. In fact, there are even some die- 
hards who admit they only want ‘personal prayer’ from the liturgy and 
resent the ‘outsiders’ to the point of being downright uncharitable. 

In the same enquiry a few scruples turned up, st in sum to the 
right that Christian i his pastor his 
munity. The earlier principles safeguar e integrity of par 
rights survived up . fifty years ago in the duty of making Easter 
duties in one’s parish church; the social sacraments of baptism and 
marriage must still be celebrated there. A footnote to the report of the 
Parochial Congress suggests that the liberty conceded to the making of 
Easter duties should go further—presumably all the way. I had the 
impression that L’Hay-les-Roses, for one, would favour a contrary 
trend. Some ‘parishioners of election’ do practise partly in their home 
parish; others try, usually ineffectually, to encourage there the spirit 
and practices they have learnt to appreciate at Saint-Séverin, or, if that 
effort did not reduce them to despair, look forward to a happier return 
later on. From this state of affairs, which is certainly one of the tokens 
of success of Saint-Séverin as a parish of liturgical revival and reforms, 
a condition of tensions results, both on the parochial and individual 
levels. Setting opinions aside, it is indisputable tha: thousands with a 
elsewhere found spiritual one Other 

ishes which attract e looking for ‘genuine’ religion ma 
p as a paroisse du centre and the conditions of dispersed interest 
peculiar to modern life. 

Since these ‘parishioners of election’ receive so much attention, it is 
as well to note that there was some adverse criticism revealed in this 
survey. An examination of two hundred questionnaires completed by 
territorials showed that 25 per cent were unfavourable. Of these 
criticisms some were neither charitable nor constructive, but all 
seemed based first on a certain class resentment (workers versus in- 
tellectuals), and secondly on a fear of losing hold on the church they 
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expect to regard as their own. Even among those who show under- 

standing and favour some insist that the ‘parishioner of election’ should 

= regard his status as permanent; that his job is to be the apostle at 
ome. 

Just as in times past, Saint-Séverin stands at a cross-roads. Its example, 
the fruit of its experiments, would inevitably find a wider audience 
than the local parish or the Latin Quarter. Even if the phenomenon of 
the ‘parish of election’ had not occurred—and found favour—the 
traffic of students and visitors, not to mention journalists, would soon 
have discovered the classic parish of the liturgical mission. As a central 
city church, it has opened its pulpit to a wide variety of preachers, and 
through the Association Phil; ye Neri, which has its centre there, 
sermons, broadcasts and casiches by the leading figures in missionary 
experiment in France have found a wide and appreciative public. 
Handling four volumes at random of Paroisse et Mission I find the names 
of Cardinal Lercaro, Canon Hollande of the Mission de Paris, Abbé 
Vinatier of the Mission de France, Pére Jean de Féligonde of L’Hay-les- 
Roses, Abbé Le Sourd of the team of priests at Saint-Sulpice, and 
articles on every aspect of parochial life and mission. A series of 
sermons on the Mass, Les Chrétiens autour de I’ Autel, has been translated 
into several languages.’ All these publications bear the name ‘Com- 
munauté Chrétienne de Saint-Séverin’, which has thereby become a 
melting-pot of liturgical and missionary ideas. 

The opinion that nothing is done at Saint-Séverin except liturgy 
is often ae If liturgy meant nothing more than empty ritualism, 
sterility would certainly have been the result. But the wide interest in 
and the names associated with Saint-Séverin already demonstrate that 
its influence is something more. A parish priest might however wonder 
about other aspects of parochial life: finance, for instance, charity and 
piety, associations, schools. What is happening in these spheres? In 
1947 Saint-Séverin maintained a small private school, not exclusively 

ochial, a convent school, and a small country property for a girls’ 
oliday home. In 1956 the boys’ school was transformed into a centre 
for youth activities, catechism, etc.; the convent provides in addition 
a dispensary and youth club quarters; both premises have been repaired 
and restored. A country mansion with extensive wood and parkland 
has been acquired as a holiday home and camp site; several other 
premises and a wooden hut accommodate a parochial library, student 
clubs, parish societies, etc. The presbytery has been adapted to accom- 
modate a staff increased from five to fourteen ; a spacious meeting room 


1. The “ja translation, The Mass. Christians around the Altar, by Margaret Clark i$ 
published by Geoffrey Chapman at ros 6d. A companion volume from the same source» 
Confession, translated by A.V.Littledale, has also just appeared from the same publishers 
at the same price. 
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has been contrived in the basement. There are the usual charitable 
organizations, St Vincent de Paul, etc., groups of ‘foyers’, various 
groups for children and young persons, a choir of sixty, a mutual help 
organization designed to relieve the clergy of material responsibilities 
and to co-ordinate the work of specialized activities. This works in 
collaboration with two local mairies and has registered up to 1,500 visits 
in a year. A central committee surveys the whole picture and maintains 
liaison with the clergy; it controls the parish finances. On this com- 
mittee qualified and competent laymen cope with special problems; 
proceeds of activities which show a material return are ‘distributed to 
all according to their need’. 

The reforms at Saint-Séverin have been effected—as elsewhere— 
through a team of priests. ‘Team’ is a word enjoying a special prestige 
in Catholic action, so much so that it has been borrowed for other 
contexts; we even find it used in religious congregations. Its choice 
derives partly from a suspicion of old systems with their terminology 
now felt as archaic, for from its connotation of real co-operation 
—amen side by side at a task, which, like the firing of an ack-ack gun or 
the operation of a fighter aircraft, calls for an alert, synchronized 
collaboration of eyes, hands, minds. ‘Community’ might have smelt 
too ri y of religious life for a group of seculars. Nevertheless, the 
priests of Saint-Séverin have od ae styled themselves a sacerdotal 
community. Through their Bulletin the whole question of the con- 
stitution of groups of diocesan clergy enters the forum. 

The English reader, accustomed to finding his priests all under one 
roof and at the same table, needs to know that continental curates 
usually live separately in apartments. The communities realized in 
France in the last few years are not merely economical arrangements, 
but far outstrip the Anglo-Saxon system, which certainly does not 
suppose community of life and still less the evolution of a particular 
spirituality. How far such an evolution can really go without com- 
promising the character of secular clergy and creating another institute 
of common life can only be judged from experience. At Saint-Séverin 
it is in fact ten years’ experience alone which has created the com- 
munity, which Boral or any canonical structure, apart from the 
recommendation of the Code of Canon Law that clerics should be 
encouraged to practise common life. Obviously, the priestly aecriege: | 
exists primarily for the sake of the parish; its formative principles wi 
be pastoral work and prayer. The clergy at Saint-Séverin make that 
prayer liturgical, public, and common. Daily they recite three of the 
Little Hours together in church, and assist at a weekly community 
Mass in addition to the Solemn Mass on Sunday in which all are 
expected to take some part. In this way their breviary becomes part 
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of their external witness and apostolate. The comment, ‘Now we have 
priests who do pray’, is not an aspersion on the preceding clergy, who 
might have been contemplatives, but an appreciation of a public action 
oa example. The community also makes an annual retreat together. 
In the pastoral domain, all preaching, catechism, and literary work is 
the fruit of concerted action—to the extent of even signing articles 
with the anonymous ‘A Priest of the Sacerdotal Community of Saint- 
Séverin’. Problems pastoral, missionary, or liturgical, are solved in 
conclave. To make this specific, one morning a week is given to 
discussion of pastoral responsibilities, and once a month a similar 
meeting is arranged with a theologian invited from outside. 

An old bank saw makes out that the worst thing next to being a 
curate is to have one. Communities without the formalized patterns 
and conventions of religious life and its unifying spirit are hard to 
maintain. Nevertheless, out of the practice of pastoral sharing and 
co-operation in work and prayer and thought at Saint-Séverin a 
certain spirituality is evolving. In a report submitted to Cardinal 
Feltin there is a lengthy quotation from an article by the Abbot of 
Mondaye evoking the secular collegiate system, familiar in the Middle 
Ages but almost obsolete today, as a solution to the maintenance of 
stable groups of diocesan clergy in the ministry of urban or rural areas. 
The details of this restoration are not elaborated, but the principle is. 
Canonically erected colleges would be new structures, more competent 
than any collection of individuals however generous or co-operative. 
The influence of such secular colleges could become so impressive that, 
parallel with the example of some monasteries or regular colleges, they 
could become the centre of a new movement. They could also be 
adapted to the service of a region with a particular social pattern. 
Originally a cathedral and a bishop—a church with the re sm of 
worship and a pastor with the plenitude of priesthood—existed in 
every major township. Nowadays the paternal influence of the bisho 
is far too remote to be felt as effective, and many French cath 
at least are not much more than monuments. If cathedrals and bisho 
cannot be multiplied, their place could perhaps to some extent be 
filled by a renewal and, doubtless, a remoulding of the collegiate system. 
What is happening at Saint-Séverin is perhaps a pointer to this. 

The solid achievement at Saint-Séverin presupposes at least an 
organized catechism, an attempt to assimilate the young and assure 
the maintenance and understanding of the traditions established. 
Considering the alarming lapse after Solemn Communion (at about 
twelve) so common in France, and the further defections that take 
place from ‘perseverance’ classes, the curriculum available in the 
parish of Saint-Séverin is impressive. In effect, Christian education is 
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rovided from kindergarten to marriage. From the beginning, but 
aunre¢ in the perseverance course (ages thirteen to fourteen), the 
children are grouped for instruction in authentic communities (children 
from the same street, same school, etc.). Weekly meetings called 
community assemblies conclude with a meal together. As the children 
enter adolescence they graduate to a Catholic Action group based on 
the quartier, the basic unit of French apostolate. From fourteen to 
seventeen there are religious study groups. Recently these numbered 
forty young persons, free to continue, if they wthed, by joining a 
three-year adult course. The syllabus of the latter is interesting. First- 
year studies cover the Creed and spiritual life (prayer). In the second 
year, scripture and patristics are studied. There is a supplementary third 
year on the history of religions and missiology, morals, and social 
problems. In 1957 there were about two hundred enrolments for the 
first year with about half continuing to the second. 

The episcopal mandate inaugurating the missions at L’Hay and 
Saint-Séverin was ‘to extend welcomes’ through the instrumentali 
of the parish. In one case it was a welcome my proletariat—I think 
we really ought to translate this as ‘ordinary folk’; in the other, to 
the intellectual world of the Latin Quarter. At L’Hay the task was 
entrusted to Benedictines, in the other to diocesan priests. These 
differences in agent, milieu, end, all contribute to a divergence in the 
development of the two experiments. In some respects they seem to 
vary not only in means and detail but even in principle. They remain, 
however, very much alike in their sense of God, in the reality they 
attach to his worship, and in their search for the authentic principles of 
tradition. To the extent that they have been successful the confidence 
which Cardinal Suhard placed in the parish is justified, even if their 


experience and example would seem to point to certain modifications 
in the traditional parochial pattern. 
* * * 


Nore.—The statistical details, etc., in this article are drawn mai 

from two sources, a report made by the ‘Communauté Sacerdotale’ to 
the Archbishop of Paris, Cardinal Feltin, in 1957, and various articles 
in the series Paroisse et Mission, published by the parish. As the former 
is unpublished and the latter not readily accessible there seemed little 
point in giving footnote sources. 
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A CONTEMPORARY OLD MASTER 
MARYVONNE BUTCHER 


HE press conference to be given by Jean Renoir during the 
Venice film festival was announced for 4.30; knowing the Italian _ 
attitude to punctuality, it was no surprise to find only a handful of 
ple there at the advertised time. But as one of them was Renoir 
imself, talking off the cuff in a perfectly audible voice to the two men 
rched on the table behind which he sat, one had the rather gratifying 
Feeling that this was a private audience, and that the late-comers were 
missing something special. So indeed they were, but they were getting 
something rather special too, because the reason they were so out- 
eously late was deni they were all seeing the original, uncut, version 
of La Régle du Jeu in the great hall next door. Watching Renoir as he 
lounged back in his shirt-sleeves, arguing, laughing, gesticulating with 
the eager young men who listened with a kind of intoxicated deference, 
it was difficult to believe that he had been born in 1894, so much their 
contemporary did he sound. It was odd to think that behind that ugly, 
ee ea mug worked the keen brain that had given us 
Campagne, the marvellous Bas Fonds in which Jouvet 
and Gabin played together, La Béte Humaine and La Grande IIlusion, 
which won a prize all over again at Brussels last year. 

came crowding into the room, arc-lights and cameras were focused 
and he waited politely until all the ball yhoo was over. He had put his 
coat on by now, and looked much less like one of the boys, but the 
moment he began to talk he might just as well have been one of the 
‘nouvelle vague’, so great was his enthusiasm and vitality. He spoke 
mostly about Le Testament du Dr Cordelier (which had been seen earlier 
in the week), starring Jean-Louis Barrault—the film that he had made 
for the French television by a quite revolutionary method. For one 
thing he had used five, six or even more cameras simultaneously, so 
that he shot whole scenes in one block instead of building the film up 
frame by frame; for another, he had finished the picture in ten and a 
half days’ shooting, and said he could have done it in less if he had been 
given more than a fortnight’s rehearsals, which is what he was allowed. 
He also said, which I found illuminating, that this method of shooting 
had so infuriated the film world that his picture—for it is a feature film 
in its own right, in spite of having been designed for T.V.—had not 
only not been booked for circuit, but had Seine refused any com- 
mercial showing at all. He went on to talk about the new picture he 
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is now shooting on his father’s property at also by this multiple 
camera and microphone technique. Called one of Manet’s more 
famous pictures, Le Déjeuner sur Pherbe introduces a most ravishi 
newcomer, Catherine Rouvel, whom he then and there produc 
from the front row, to delighted gasps from the audience. This picture, 
he said with relish, is to debunk science; he did not, he said, care for 
sacred cows and he thought the scientist was getting altogether too 
much reverence these days on most insufficient grounds. 

This set-piece of a speech was value enough, but it was even better 
when it came to the questions; somebody asked him a question about 
Dr Cordelier ‘from the aesthetic point of view’. “The aesthetic point of 
view does not interest me in the least’, he said flatly; ‘the only thing 
that interests me is the development of my story.’ Thinking of seme 
of the gruel-thin scenarios on which British pictures have been built, 
one heaved a sign of relief. Did he mind, someone else asked, the small- 
ness of the T.V. screen? ‘If you told a jongleur’, he replied, ‘that he 
had to perform in a church, a market place, a castle or a camp, he just 

ot on with the job: now I couldn’t care less what size screen I use— 
igh, wide, narrow or T.V., it’s all the same to me. It is absurd to be 
bound by technical limitations.’ He went on to say that he thought 
that the wide screen was, essentially, a hang-over from the days of the 
silent film which continually needed new gimmicks to give it life; 
with his multiple method you would have to have actors who could 
act (hence the need for longer rehearsals), and it would no longer be 
ssible to give a sequence significance by clever montage—you would 
ve to visualize your story scene by scene, perhaps later even act by 
act, as it were. On and on, he went, pouring out ideas and jokes and 
profound criticisms, with most of the audience watching him with that 
expression of admiration and affection that Abelard might have 
received from his students. It was both touching and exciting, and I 
thought again as I had often thought before, that one could learn 
more about the cinema in half an hour from a great man talking than 
from a whole shelf of books. 
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